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Heiden, Konrad. Der Fuehrer: Hitler’s Rise Power. 
(Trans. Ralph Manheim.) Houghton, Mifflin. Feb. 
1944. 788p. $3.00. 


The pathology twentieth century politics will provide 
perhaps the chief interest for Macaulay’s student who, 
according many, due sit what left London 
Bridge and sketch the ruins St. Paul’s. “Here,” will 
muse, “was Parliament, which symbolized the sanity and 
full flowering the European tradition government; 
and men came out Central Europe and dropped bombs 
it. How puzzling, problem political 
this mourner actually arrives (which, trust, will 
not) will find this book very helpful, for describes 
the passionate rationale the Nazi movement from the 
beginnings the Party 1919 the accession Hitler 


1933. 


Mr. Heiden interprets Hitler and German National So- 
cialism mainly sociological and psychological grounds. 
With the eye the social scientist views the Nazi Revo- 
lution the mad work the déclassés with guns their 
hands overthrowing conservative and moderate class 
which had grown tired and had lost faith its own 
fundamental postulates. The and “mean” men, 
the mediocrities who, like Hitler, had failed find their 
place normal and stabilized society, sought new 
society their own wherein they could dominate. The 
who dared radical defeated the men posi- 
tion who feared fight back. The precise point the 
tragedy was not that the radicals rose, but that the con- 
servatives had previously collapsed. new and violent 
class sprang into being fill vacuum 
brought about the voluntary retreat the moderates. 
And, the author had probed more deeply would have 
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discovered the real reason why the moderates were forced 
retreat: they had rejected the Christian metaphysic 
upon which their position was essentially based. 


From the psychological standpoint this book explains 
Hitler and the Party banal failure armed blind de- 
fence reaction against itself. The Nazi revolution was 
made the “armed bohemians”, the men without tradi- 
tional European roots, the Disinherited seeking apoth- 
eosis their own vacuity, the Frustrated desperately play- 
ing the part Anti-Christ cover their shame. 


this sounds esoteric, must remember that the author 
analyzing revolution fundamentally insane, program 
based what Helmut Kuhn has recently termed the 
“logic passion”. Against background Wagnerian 
Sturm und Drang, sullenly burning Reichstag buildings, 
steaming Beer Hall audiences, nauseating blood purges, 
and men fantastic but brutally strong and amazingly 
shrewd, this story the “burning heavens reflected 
mud use Mr. Heiden’s striking phrase—un- 
coils itself through forest almost 800 pages. 


The term “forest” used advisedly, for this book, while 
eminently worth reading, lacking the qualities 
synthesis and perspective. Mr. Heiden accumulates mas- 
sively but does not notably construct. spins the 
main threads the narrative frequently cross-weaves 
them with confusing multitude lesser threads, much 
the manner John Moody’s staggering diagrams 
interlocking corporation directorates. While (changing 
the metaphor) does not quite miss the forest for the 
trees, would have written clearer and firmer book 
had somewhat lengthened his focus. Perhaps, though, 
nothing more appropriate than touch the turgid 
description Nazi philosophy. 
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The author’s psychoanalysis the Nazi movement pro- 
found but not sufficiently comprehensive. For example, 
does not perceive the full significance the Nazi wor- 
ship force, and the divinization the State and Race. 
Those idolatries arose necessary substitutes for the wor- 
ship God, Who, the minds many nineteenth cen- 
tury men, had been pushed from His throne. The dialectic 
materialism (which, important note, was not 
distinctively German heresy) led inevitably the totali- 
tarian ethic. Behind the uncouth figure Hitler stand 
the suave and bitter ghosts Herbert Spencer and 
Auguste Comte. 


But the book weighty with fact and stimulating inter- 
pretation. not formally documented work, yet the 
author has had much opportunity study the movement 
first hand and has seen and talked with many the 
chief actors. refers with pardonable pride his 
“modest fist fights” with Nazis his student days 
Munich the early ’twenties. 


There presented here exceedingly rich collection 
ticularly useful the new matter Hitler’s early life. 
For this period Mr. Heiden has used effectively the abun- 
dant resources the Hoover Library Stanford Univer- 
sity. His psychopathic diagnoses Nazi mentality are, 
many them, unusually suggestive, even sometimes 
insufficiently buttressed. instance the latter fault 
found his rather vague delineation the ideology 
the “armed intellectuals” (pp. 19-35). 


Three rather serious faux pas occur pages 454-456. 
Mr. Heiden, for some strange reason, seems imply that 
the Papacy was partially responsible for the totalitarian 
disease. Quoting Leo XIII’s warning against unrestrained 
freedom thought, speech, and worship, suggests that 
this was attack true liberty. The retort obvious, 
and has been anticipated such indubitable Ameri- 
can George Washington his Second Inaugural. 
eminent disciple Washington named Winston Churchill 
has going around lately speaking the same moderate 
truth. 


Again, page 455: “The Church was not, many radi- 
cals believed, the defender present-day society, for 
his most famous encyclical, Rerum Novarum, Leo XIII 
sharply attacked the economic age.” What the author 
means, trust, that the Pontiff attacked the evils 
the modern economic age. Such attack, course, 
would not onslaught against our present-day civiliza- 
tion whole. 


more serious error: Mr. Heiden may mislead the un- 
wary and uninstructed describing Pope Pius “the 
successor Leo who made peace with fascism 1929” 
(p. 454). The Lateran Accord and the Treaty the 
Vatican (to which the author apparently referring) 
were, obviously, endorsement Italian Fascism. The 
Pope made this quite clear his 1934 denunciation 
Mussolini’s totalitarianism. 


The author offers the following quotation from Quad- 
ragesimo Anno: moment’s reflection permits rec- 
ognize the advantages this order (the Italian Fascist 
régime); peaceful efforts, regulatory influence special 
administrative apparatus (p. 455). But does not 
quote with equal exactitude the remainder this para- 
graph the encyclical: “We feel bound add that 
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Our knowledge there are some who fear that the state 
substituting itself the place private initiative, instead 
limiting itself necessary and sufficient help and 
ance. feared that the new syndical and corporative 
institution (the Italian Fascist régime) possesses exclu- 
sively bureaucratic and political character, and that, not- 
withstanding the general advantages referred above, 
risks serving particular political aims rather than con- 
tributing the initiation better social order.” 


The book certainly recommended adults who are 
willing blast through some rather thick strata rock 
order reach some considerable deposits gold. The 
college student had better wait for something 
volved. The advanced student will find here what might 
called very solid popularization, not scientific 


monograph. 
Joseph Durkin, 
University Scranton 


Culbertson, Ely. Total Peace. Doubleday, Doran. Nov. 
26, 1943. $2.50. 


This one the strangest mélanges imaginable, mixture 
bit Kropotkin’s watered down revolutionary version 
Christianity, bit Darwinism thrown in, generous 
portion the pseudo-sciences the eighteenth through 
the twentieth centuries, sprinkling Haushofer, Mac- 
kinder, and Spykman, dash isolationism and bit 
internationalism, all these and more make the reading 
Total Peace complicated and contradictory piece 
business. 


Mr. Culbertson’s method the accepted one among those 
who are now writing plans for the peace. First all, 
reviews all previous plan for peace such those Streit, 
Lippmann, Spykman, Carr, and Wilson. these are 
rejected because they not fit into Culbertson’s plan for 
Total Peace. Having rid himself the experience the 
League Nations, then candidly states his qualifica- 
tions formulator American foreign policy. Having 
been jail for political reasons Tsarist Russia, be- 
came professional gambler, and then the founder 
system Bridge which modestly proclaims swept the 
world. method playing cards can sweep the world, 
why not, reasons Mr. Culbertson, could his plan for Total 
Peace envelop all habitable parts the globe. 
gambler, feels that has acquired the necessary quali- 
fications for authorship the field foreign politics. 
Cards, believes Mr. Culbertson, are power politics, are 
international relations. Why then cannot the same rules 
applicable one transferred another. will 
remembered that burst enthusiasm Newton hav- 
ing discovered the immutable, eternal law the universe, 
seventeenth and eighteenth century rationalists turned 
the construction bright new world built along mathe- 
matical lines. The application these principles the 
effort find laws the social studies led disaster 
the end the eighteenth century but Mr. Culbertson, 
nothing daunted, determined apply the principles 
scientific gambling the study world affairs. speaks 
the “law military force” though there actually was 
such thing. believes that sheer force dominates the 
relations between states and while there might much 
contemporary evidence back him this point, 
goes with plan accept such situation the basis 
his plan bring about peace. 
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The basic weakness the book that not attempt 
remove the causes war the papal peace program. 
Total Peace deals very slightingly with the social, eco- 
nomic, and political forces which bring about war. 
believes that the first thing not attack the 
causes war which are many but the means war 
which are few. other words, Culbertson would like 
clamp down the lid the present situation such way 
that could please both isolationists and internation- 
alists. His book combination Henry Luce’s Ameri- 
can Century with all its innate imperialism and nation- 
alism and mixture the Haushofer-Mackinder-Spykman 
theories. invents several new terms since has re- 
jected the works these gentlemen. American “space 
politics” and “balance appear frequently 
international variant the immemorial law tooth and 
claw”. The reader rather gathers that Culbertson ap- 
proves rationalizing power politics. There are some 
amazing statements such “For thousands years hu- 
man sacrifice was human nature bloodthirsty priests”. 
Perhaps Mr. Culbertson referring the Thagi India. 


Mr. Culbertson believes that previous plans for world 
peace have been too definite. His work reduces the whole 
matter mathematical plan whereby the world would 
divided into eleven Regional Federations. Each Re- 
gional Unit would “natural” unit, rather self suffi- 
cient economically and united “common geographic 
and psychosocial forces”. the World Federation 
each state could sovereign regards its internal affairs 
and each Regional Federation regards its intraregional 
affairs. The government the World Federation would 
charged with the disposition world-wide problems, 
the first which would the elimination war. This 
would done, according Culbertson the applica- 
tion the “Quota Force” principle. all the military 
forces and heavy armaments throughout the world, each 
major power would have its quota. The quota would 
give national contingent big enough for its own pro- 
tection but not powerful enough for successful war 
aggression against its neighbors. Stabilizing the balance 
power among the great nations would Interna- 
tional Mobile Corps, recruited exclusively 
smallest nations which would not have their own Na- 
tional Contingents. This force, while powerful enough 
prevent aggression, would not strong enough be- 
come military tyranny threaten the security any 
nation. Mr. Culbertson shows his own satisfaction, 
with figures, that his system would prevent communist 
dominated Europe British dominated Europe from 
dominating the world. also worries considerably about 
the possibility Chinese Hitler. Unless his plan 
adopted, certain that the United States will 
caught between East and West and will become another 
Poland. This shows with figures. 


One the amazing aspects this new age fables 
that people always bolster their theories with figures 
show that they cannot possibly wrong. Mr. Culbert- 
son sums all simply and smugly saying, “It 
adds constitution, reminiscent the nineteenth cen- 
tury craze for ideal constitutions, with world president, 
world judiciary, world legislative composed world 
trustees and sixty-six vocational senators. The American 
Federation would linked with Malaysian Federation, 
with Latin America under American protection. This 
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geopolitics with vengeance. Mr. Culbertson seems 
blithely unaware the fact that the regions closest 
geographical propinquity are not always the ones with the 
closest social, economic, cultural political ties. South 
America, more properly, belongs European orbit 
rather than one dominated the United States. The 
“myth the continents” has been rather dis- 
pelled the airplane but Mr. Culbertson completely dis- 
regards the invention the Wright brothers. the new 
kind “balance politics”, the author goes state that 
should encourage the Germans their recovery 
order outbalance the English the Russians and should 
aid the Japanese somewhat against possible Chinese Far 
Eastern coalition. believes the United States can 
undertake “collective defense” without the aid Britain 
Russia. its essence, Total Peace form super- 
rapidly shrinking world market with increasing popula- 
tion. fact, there hardly fallacy the past two cen- 
turies that Mr. Culbertson does not reject and then 
embrace. 

There doubt but what Mr. Culbertson will find many 
devoted followers who may shift from bridge Total 
Peace perfect system. has enough catch phrases 
and slogans attract many such minds. the book in- 
duces more people think about international affairs, 
will have accomplished some good, but accepted 
the final word the subject, will doubt encourage 
new type isolationism and new form imperialism. 
The book interesting indication the trend 
certain kinds thought just was Newtonisme pour 
les dames the enighteenth century. Mr. Luce and 
Mr. Culbertson ever get together, are for hectic 


century. 
Eagan, 
College New Rochelle 


Literary Guild---February Selection 
Walker, Mildred. Wheat. Harcourt. Jan. 20, 
1944. 306p. $2.50. 


Wheat must grow and must man. its wheat 
buffeted heat and cold and storm and drought; man 
also buffeted many adversities. But the 
strong and good will develop will man. Against 
background growing wheat and with multiplicity 
parallels Mildred Walker tells the story the growth, 
struggles and final development Ellen Webb into full 
human stature. 


Ellen Webb lived with her seemingly ill-suited parents 
the dry ranch wheat farming country Montana. She 
loved and had faith her parents—her stubborn Russian 
peasant Mom, realistic, plodding, independent but affec- 
tionate, faithful and with deep understanding human 
nature and her more sensitive father, Benfi seemingly ill- 
adapted and still pining for his New England way life, 
still suffering from festering shrapnel wounds World 
War fretful and discontent many ways but also shar- 
ing his wife’s deep love the soil. Ben had met Anna 
Petrovna Russia when chance she nursed him 
through his wounds. They were love—Anna passion- 


ately so—there were indiscretions, and when the time for 
Ben leave came Anna lied that she was with child 
knowing that was too honorable leave her then. 
married her and when they failed fit his New Eng- 
land surroundings they came West until Mom found the 
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land she loved and trusted. According urban standards 
life was somewhat crude there. clay, hard- 
driven people, barren country, barren life. But these were 
only superficial—to Ellen Webb was rich life, full 
wonder and joy and experience, capped the ever- 
enthralling growth wheat. Ellen could man’s 
work—hard, back-breaking work and flourish while doing 
it, remaining vitally fresh and feminine. However she 
had imagination—she loved the earth and the natural 
simplicity life but she wanted something more and her 
longings culminated the desire for college. 


Wheat was fair that year and after the harvest 1940 
Ellen went East school Minnesota. She revelled 
college life, remained free and natural and herself. There 
was unsuspected talent for writing but major im- 
portance was the love Gilbert Borden. and love 
were new and incredible things Ellen’s life. She almost 
worshipped this somewhat effete and modernly aesthetic 
architect be, the son cultured parents and one wholly 
unacquainted with the harsher paths life. After school 
the spring Gil was leave for army training aviation 
but before leaving was spend two weeks Ellen’s 
home. She prepared happily welcome Gil that 
home thinking only that would see through her eyes 
and perceive its essential values. But Gil came and saw 
through his own eyes and was weak and loathed 
and within two days Ellen had lost him. Piecing together 
what she knew her parents’ story and from chance over- 
heard conversation Ellen came see her parents she 
thought Gil must have seen them and blamed them 
for her loss. She felt now that her mother and father 
really hated each other, for which she blamed her mother, 
and that Gil had left her because felt that the disparity 
their backgrounds would produce the same result. Em- 
bittered and soured what she thought their evil 
Ellen began hate them and lose her normal balance. 
However she went with her life and when the fall 
1941 the wheat crop was too poor send her back 
she accepted teacher’s position small country 
school. 


Ellen’s teacherage was one room school with builton 
living quarters and miles away from the nearest neighbor. 
Seven pupils were her stint, seven teen-age pupils and the 
dull-witted year old Robert Donaldson. Six were coun- 
try children, the seventh, Leslie Harper, pleasant, sensi- 
tive, imaginative but warped—his dead and unfaithful 
mother had been religious fanatic and had imbued the 
child with straitlaced principles, inducing hatred his 
father. Ellen worked hard her teaching, her spirits 
were becoming soothed and life was gradually taking 
meaning until Robert wandered awav blizzard and 
was lost and frozen despite her heroic efforts save him. 
During her search she meets Warren Harper and later 
succeeds overcoming some Leslie’s repugnance. She 
then discovers that she still loves Gil and sends him 
note telling him the same day that she receives 
token painting from him. work with the Harpers 
misconstrued narrow-minded school board and she 
loses her position. 


mid-winter then Ellen returns home again embittered. 
She continues refuse Warren’s suit even though she 
has answer from her note When Warren 
leaves join the Army she keeps Leslie with her and 
continues soften his attitude toward his father. 


Fredborg 
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spring comes she sees the falsity her ideas concern- 
ing her parents and comes see that only deep, abiding 
love lies between her father and her mother. She loses 
her bitterness and admits the sanity and wholesomeness 
their view The final impetus her recovery 
letter telling her Gil’s death flying accident. 
the wheat shows strong and green and fresh that spring 
after hard winter Ellen has conquered her difficulties 
and can face life with hope and purpose. 


Winter Wheat mildly quiet tale human relations 
and the development individual. There nothing 
brash, muddled, egotistic world-shattering about it. 
Rather simplicity, naturalness and wholesomeness are its 
characteristics. Its values are true, its characterization 
genuine and its understanding people acceptable. 
Mechanically craftsmanlike job, well woven and 
good texture throughout. one point only does fall 
short and that considering somewhat lax religious 
practice sufficient and permitting wait until she 
discovered for herself the need God and prayer. 
Otherwise can given fair recommendation all 
adults and college readers and possibly the more ma- 
ture high school students. 


Fredborg, David. Behind the Steel Wall; Swedish 
Journalist Berlin, 1941-1943. Viking. Jan. 14, 1944. 
305p. $3.00. 


“The great mass the people [in Germany],” says the 
author this book, “are anti-Nazi feeling; they want 
get rid the Party and have peace and quiet” (p. 243). 
German civilian morale, continues, dangerously low, 
and the same true large sections the army. Dr. 
Goebbels still doing well with his new domestic propa- 
ganda, but internal opposition Hitler has reached 
point where could effectively exploited the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Fredborg supports this view with evidence fairly per- 
suasive, but, course, not conclusive. correspondent 
for the neutral Svenska Dagbladet was Berlin from 
the autumn 1941 until few months ago, and saw 
and spoke with numerous Germans who (in whispers) 
assured him their intense desire slip off bandwagon 
which, they thought, was rapidly becoming hearse. 


are given some exceedingly interesting information 
about German Catholic opposition Nazism. The Cath- 
olic Church, declares this Swedish Protesant journalist, 
has headed such opposition within the Reich. cites 
several examples what terms the “outspoken, daring 
attitude many leaders the [Catholic] Church” (p. 
250). The Gestapo was afraid interfere with the wide- 
spread dissemination the anti-Nazi sermons Graf von 
Galen, the Catholic Bishop Miinster, and every morn- 
ing during the period when von Galen’s arrest seemed im- 
minent, peasants came into town their carts and called 
for the Bishop show himself his palace, they could 
certain was there and not concentration camp 
(p. 250). Bishop Schulte Cologne had spoken “the 
lie that limps through Germany”. When was called 
before the Gestapo explain what meant referring 
that way Propaganda Minister Goebbels (who limps 
slightly), answered indignantly and tone amaze- 
ment that for his part had been thinking the devil! 
(p. 250). 
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Followers Lord Vansittart Hambro will feel 
that Mr. Fredborg’s view unduly optimistic and 
way conducive the success the Fourth War Loan 
Drive. But his evidence concerning the internal weak- 
nesses Germany worth pondering. has his facts 
straight, this German anti-Hitler feeling may prove 
useful ally crushing our enemies. seems rather 
significant that two the men who have most recently 
come out Germany and written books have made this 
same point about the disillusionment many the 
Reich. (See Howard Smith’s Last Train from Berlin, 
published year and half ago.) 


The book uneven interest, its least notable portions 
being the narrations military events. But there 
cient fresh, first-hand, thoughtful material conditions 
Germany today and suggestions for the post-war recon- 
struction that country. The author has caused mild 
flurry democratic circles with his proposal that Ger- 
many reconstituted under constitutional monarchy. 
reminds that this would not necessarily ex- 
clusion democracy, but only the republican variety. 
The distinction, course, valid. 


There are some vivid accounts the author’s experiences 
Berlin air raids, and some close-ups Hitler who, 
consoling learn, looking older, more strained, and 
much less confident. The extended characterization 
the structure, composition, and spirit the Nazi Party 
skillfully done. Nazi foreign policy neatly analyzed. 


The book recommended for college students and adult 
readers. seems sober and reliable report, not 


unduly tendentious. 
Joseph Durkin, 
University Scranton 


Book the Month Club---January 
Co-Selection 
(With Robertson’s The Signpost) 
Santayana, George. Persons and Places. Scribner. 


1944. $2.50. 


Oddly enough Mr. Santayana after lifetime devoted 
seeking solitude and retirement has decided his eightieth 
year write down his personal history for the benefit 
posterity. is, after all, logical step for thinker, whose 
philosophy has been markedly egocentric his own, 
complete his work with autobiographical account 
its central theme. Though confesses that his recollec- 
tions are “fragmentary” the sense that they omit what- 
ever unimportant and commonplace every life, 
clear that they will copious enough: for the first volume 
closes with Mr. Santayana graduating from Harvard and 
eagerly looking forward trip Europe where, after 
revisiting the scenes his childhood, will continue his 
study philosophy Germany. 


Jan. 


line with the Spanish tradition over third the book 
taken with account Mr. Santayana’s ancestors 
and family connections. His maternal grandfather, who 
was Deist, devoted disciple Rousseau, and probably 
Freemason, found expedient leave Spain during the 
French invasion 1823. Taking refuge first the 
Balearics, and then Glasgow, finally settled Win- 
chester, Virginia. virtue appointment Andrew 
Jackson was able return Spain 1835 Ameri- 
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can Consul Barcelona. Ten years later became 
governor small island the Philippines, dying soon 
after taking his post and leaving his only daughter, Josefina, 
pretty much her own. Apart from her inheritance 
Deistic convictions the lady possessed enough native re- 
sourcefulness and initiative enter the hemp trade 
which she duly prospered, until the arrival the new 
governor prompted her move Manila. There she 
married George Sturgis who belonged successful mer- 
cantile Bostonian family. Upon his death she transferred 
her family Boston and three years later the outbreak 
the Civil War she returned Spain. 


There Mrs. Sturgis again met and married Don Augustin 
Ruiz Santayana, her father’s successor back the 
Philippines, now retired government official, lawyer, 
indifferent painter, materialistic rationalist, liberal and 
anticlerical with penchant for quoting Quintilian. Born 
this second and none too successful marriage Decem- 
ber 16, 1863, George Santayana, despite his mother’s 
Deism and his father’s freedom “from moral physical 
superstition”, was baptized New Year’s Day, 1864, 
the Church San Marcos, Madrid. 


Five years later, having had her fill Spain, his mother 
packed her Sturgis children and returned Boston. 
George, who had been left behind Avila with his 
father, rejoined them after separation three years. 
With the exception visit back Spain the end 
his freshman year Harvard, the rest the book 
taken with account his schooldays Boston and 
Cambridge. After none too brilliant beginning 
succeeded making few friends and graduating with 
distinction from Boston Latin School. The last chapters 
are devoted account his cloistered undergraduate 
days the Harvard Yard, where breathed the electric 
intellectual atmosphere generated Bowen, Palmer, 
Royce and William James, whom writes with affec- 
tion and discerning criticism. 


prosaic enough story, true, sensitive boy grow- 
ing tragically disunited family, estranged appar- 
ently from father and mother, and centering the strongest 
affection his life upon his half-sister, Susana, who 
the devout Catholic knew exerted strong influence 
“That crowded, strained, disunited and tragic 
family life remains for the type what life really is: 
something confused, hideous and useless.” speaks 
transformation his life later days occasioned 
“the sheer passage time, the end youth and friend- 
ship, the sense being harnessed for life like beast 
separated the inner self from the outer, and 
rendered external things comparatively indifferent”. The 
home Beacon Street, recalls it, resembles mon- 
astery with strict community the externals life “while 
theory and sometimes fact each member remains in- 
wardly hermit, and silent his thought and affections. 
The system suited perfectly, since nature had framed 
for recluse and only the contrary force circum- 
stances kept for many years from complete retire- 
ment”. his mother before him, resisting the kindly 
attempts Boston people assimilate her, emphasized 
her separateness self-defense, had after- 
wards personal and intellectual matters”. His mature 
conclusion that “every living creature remains miserable 
and vicious, long serving other things has 
suppress itself”. This turn leads the comforting 
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reflection: “Perhaps the universe nothing but equi- 
librium idiocies.” 

With such outlook the temptation flee reality could 
well prove irresistible: “My love solitude reasserted 
itself, not that feared the world, but that claimed 
liberty and Lebensraum beyond it. solitude 
possible love mankind; the world, for one who knows 
the world, there can nothing but secret open war.” 
quite possible agree with the autobiographer that 
certain backwardness, unwilling acceptance reality, 
characterizes whole life and philosophy, not indeed 
youthful heart, existence was profoundly ugly and wrong. 
The beautiful remained imaginary. But those ideal 
universes head did not produce any firm convic- 
tions actual duties. They had nothing with the 
wretched poverty-stricken real world which was con- 
demned live. That the real was rotten and only the 
imaginary all interesting seemed axiomatic. That 
was too sweeping; yet allowing for the rash generaliza- 
tions youth, still what think. philosophy has 
never changed.” For Mr. Santayana life dream, men 
are animated automata, and the forms the good and 
beautiful are various and evanescent the natural 
harmonies that produce them. His conclusion from all 
this apparently that the same facts that make weep 
can make laugh. But when one strips away the verbal 
tinsel and bravado, which masks his thoroughgoing ma- 
terialism and the cold egotism, which inevitably pro- 
duces, the laughter rings hollow and thin. 


Written with all the author’s customary Castilian grace 
manner and high-lighted his observations the 
radically different cultures Avila and Boston, the first 
volume Mr. Santayana’s memoirs will prove interest, 
think, only students philosophy and devotees 
Mr. Santayana’s modern version Lucretianism par- 
ticular, who wish understand the background from 
which Mr. Santayana emerged and the influences that 
shaped his thinking. His life, portrayed, betrays 
remarkable consistency with the philosophy de- 
veloped, fleeing every turn from contact with reality, 
spend his days dreaming the evanescent beauties 
literature, architecture and art, callously indifferent 
men and human affairs. Indicative his attitude the 
fact that nursing home Rome, tended devoted 
nuns, has been able write this calm and leisurely 
book recollections without single reflection upon 
war born materialistic philosophies. the drumming 
the guns rolls closer Rome the temptation recon- 
sider the meaning human life, least his own, 
not other men’s, may seize him; perhaps the chief objec- 
tive human existence not secure maximum 
personal happiness minimum discomfort world 
rigidly controlled behaviorism and fate. 


Jacklin, 


University Scranton 
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Obermeyer, Rosemary. Golden Apples the Sun. Dut- 
ton. Jan. 20, 1944. 282p. $2.50. 


The search for happiness universal one, found every- 
where, all times. The modes approach are varied. 
For some Saratoga Spring and Palm Beach are the 
essence; for others lies the distillation the wisdom 


Obermeyer Bristow 
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five-foot shelves books; complete partial retire- 
ment from the material the choice many. Golden 
Apples the Sun depicts the joys the simple life 
which close human attachments are primary. 


When the little gypsy Rhona was orphaned Mrs. St. Peter 
sent her convent school, prison-like the freedom 
loving girl. After the death her escape 
was inevitable. That should have brought her the 
farm gruff, kindly, old John O’Callaghan one the 
happy coincidences fiction. Old John had many the 
homely virtues his idol, the Great Emancipator, with- 
out Abe’s industry. His grand-niece Midge had been his 
care and his delight since she had been left his custody 
her father August Cox who had virtually abandoned 
the girl for the world. That the crux the story. 
August became successful amasser gold, owner one 
the first cars, builder impressive modern farm, 
beloved none. Old John was the people and with 
the people, living day day basis. 


The shiftless homely life John, Rhona and Midge was 
threatened the reappearance August, claiming his 
daughter. Then John thought his old home Maple 
Ridge, hundreds miles away. his close friend 
Heinback, the German taxidermist and 
Father Tully, and young Letty (following romance the 
form young schoolteacher) they began strange trek 
the home John’s youth. Near tragedy death fram 
starvation was averted young Rhona’s natural faculties, 
stronger than those her town bred companions. The 
concluding section, depicting their new-found peace 
Maple Ridge, almost idyllic Milton’s 


Golden Apples the Sun simple plot, written with 

deep feeling for words and rhythm. passage more 

expressive than old John’s response Rhona’s smart re- 

what grand fire the burning the church had 
een, 


Yes, was grand fire, but think all the grand fine 
things that made the fuel for it. burned the holy 
water fountain dipped hand for thirty years. 
burned the fourteen stations that gave crick 
the knee getting and down before 
burned the altar cloths that the nuns over 
until their eyes ached, and the golden candlesticks, and 
the two angels each side the altar with the wings 
that made Midge commit the sin covetousness the 
way she looked them. Ah, sure, was grand 
fire, but it’s burned hole heart!” (p. 95). 


This novel that should have family appeal although 
occasional word may shock the very prudish. 


Bristow, Gwen. Tomorrow Forever. Crowell. Nov. 


16, $2.50. 


Tomorrow Forever centers round the theme personal 
development and universal brotherhood. With the first 
World War the background and the second even more 
horrible conflict inescapable and present reality, the 
author attempts characterize the need for belief 
humanity—there apparent consciousness the need 
for higher belief—that will not only endure but 
strengthened through suffering, and mature deep 
understanding the inalienable rights all men. 
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The first World War had brought near-tragedy into the 
lives Arthur Kittredge and his wife, Elizabeth. One 
year after their marriage, Arthur enlisted “to get this 
thing finished” and “insure the freedom future genera- 
shattered that did not want live, and bitterly 
resented the determined efforts the Jewish doctor who, 
fighting against his own disillusionment, saw the broken 
body his last symbol hope man’s powers self- 
conquest. this man’s courage could restored despite 
the tremendous odds that faced him, then mankind was 
not despaired of. patience and skill the doctor 
rescued Arthur from death, conceding only one wish 
his patient—that Elizabeth informed that her hus- 
band had been killed action. 


Years afterward, when the world was again war, Eliza- 
beth Herlong, now the wife successful Hollywood 
producer and the mother three children, was still 
haunted the memory the nightmare that life had 
become after she had received the news Arthur’s death. 
Though she, too, had fought and conquered the strong 
impulse despair and had taken again the life that 
Arthur had died safeguard, she was apprehensive 
she faced the fact that her oldest son would soon called 
serve his country, and she again might called 
sacrifice. Elizabeth doubted that her hopes could with- 
stand second loss. She was not prepared meet this 
new war. Because the tremendous price that had been 
paid for peace, she had rebuilt her security the wishful 
thought that another war was most improbable. Nor 
were her children prepared understand the purpose 
that lay behind fighting for their country. Elizabeth 
shocked when she realizes that their cynical attitude the 
direct result their parents’ complacency. 


Strangely was Arthur who returned point out them 
the real horror war: the forces destruction that were 
aimed not only today but tomorrow and “tomorrow 
forever”. Arthur had returned the States with the 
daughter the kind Jewish doctor who had restored him 
health and faith, but who had, himself, been unable 
face the cruel Nazi persecution and with his wife had 
committed suicide. Arthur learns Elizabeth’s marriage 
and eager find out for himself she has found the 
happiness which had been the aim his sacrifice. Dis- 
guised under his new name, Eric Kessler, and certain that 
his pitiable disfigurement could not recognized, 
seeks employement writer the Spratt Herlong 
studios. His talent needed and warmly received. 
entertained the Herlong home and short time 
becomes close friend and adviser the family. 
beth’s persistent impression that somewhere she has met 
Kessler before, suddenly crystallizes her recognition 
him Kessler not only denies his identity but 
convinces Elizabeth that continually reaching back 
into the past she threatening her present happiness 
which probably the fruit Arthur’s sacrifice. 


Elizabeth still doubt but she realizes that for the 
deepened appreciation what she has lose the 
present she indebted both Arthur and Kessler, and 
she tries express her gratitude. Kessler satisfied and 
asks that Elizabeth welcome Dr. Jacoby’s daughter into 
her family his health should fail. Elizabeth promises 
that the young girl shall treated one her own 
children. 
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The next morning Eric Kessler dies. Margaret becomes 
the legally adopted daughter Mr. and Mrs. Herlong. 
The children question her presence first, but Elizabeth 
and Spratt explain them that the tides war had 
turned and the United States had been invaded, they, 
like Margaret, might have been forced seek friends and 
home strange country. 


There much that thought provoking Tomorrow 
Forever. The author seems sense the need for broad 
understanding the significance war, but times she 
inconsistent and her characters give expression nar- 
row, personal intolerance. The style lags behind the 
dramatic situations that are introduced, and the reader 
conscious that there more narration than action 
the development the plot. The story may recom- 
mended the general reader. 


Stettinius, Edward R., Jr. Lend-Lease, Weapon for Vic- 
tory. Macmillan. Jan. 11, 1944. 358p. $3.00. 


Edward Stettinius, Jr., one the foremost Amer- 
ica’s made history when took the 
helm the great United States Steel Corporation when 
was but thirty-eight years age. one the 
“new” type business men, liberal his social philos- 
ophy and broad his outlook life. Hence was not 
surprising that he, along with many other real patriots, 
relinquished promising business career and devoted him- 
self the service his government war. Lend-Lease 
the story the field which until recently was his pri- 
mary concern, the administration the vast project 
supply which goes under the title lend-lease. 


The main outlines the story lend-lease are familiar 
all detailed narrative, however, brings 
out three points which are frequently overlooked. The 
first the real contribution which America’s resources 
have made the winning the war, long before the first 
soldier landed Africa. particular, pertinent 
note that Russia’s gallant struggle would have been 
vain without our aid, however unwilling the Soviet Union 
may present acknowledge the fact. second 
point that the “tooling up” and preparation demanded 
lend-lease have now proved invaluable our own 
war effort. Indeed, retrospect one might well fear that 
would have lost the war, had not this advance prepara- 
tion been granted ostrich-minded nation. third con- 
sideration that the supplying our allies has meant 
great saving American lives. Far from diverting ma- 
teriel from our own soldiers, lend-lease has lightened im- 
measurably the task which will confront our invasion 
forces. While would untrue say that are 
destined only give the coup grace Germany, yet 
will confront enemy softened and weakened the 
weapons have sent across. 


The author brings out other interesting points, such 
reverse lend-lease, the efforts these allies repay 
the best their current abilities. The story tells 
war production miracles might well silence those who 
crow hysterical over occasional profiteering unwar- 
ranted strikes. Perhaps may learn from this analysis 
salutary lesson for the future. Impatient may 
for quick and total ending the war, would not 
wiser take the time break through China and 
rearm her struggling This would not only save 
American lives, but would also provide balance 
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the East for our headstrong and unpredictable ally, the 
Soviet Union. 
From the moral standpoint, Lend-Lease suitable for all 
classes readers, but its subject matter would inter- 
est only adults and students senior high school 
higher. John Cronin, S.S., 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Fowler, Gene. Good Night, Sweet Prince. Viking. Jan. 
10, 1944. 477p. $3.50. 
what has obviously been labor love, Gene Fowler 
has undertaken tell the story his cherished friend 
and boon companion, John Barrymore. For the most part 
chronological recitation fact and anecdote: two 
dimensional picture, and not very pleasant one that. 
True, there magic the title; moreover, the chapter 
headings have been divided into delightfully imaginative 
cantos: Songs the Morning, The Sun the Meridian, 
Golden Siesta, and The Stag Eve. But unfortunately 
these lavender notes not re-echo, except rare in- 
tervals, the body the piece itself. The author writes 
with lusty flourish that frequently entertaining, amus- 
ing, and complete harmony with the prancings his 
cape-and-sword hero. But throughout the work the odors 
the barroom and barnyard are all too discernible. Un- 
necessarily irreverent some places, blasphemous, coarse, 
and obscene others, formidable and terrifying 
account life self-destruction. 
The story the early years Philadelphia, when Grand- 
mother Drew was the queen The Royal Family, pre- 
sents many charming sidelights the American scene 
during the early eighties. The Arch Street Theatre was 
that the children Georgianna Drew and the celebrated 
Maurice Barrymore would expected follow the 
path their Oddly enough, Mr. Fowler 
points out, not any the grandchildren really wanted 
the stage. John and Lionel both wanted 
artists (Uncle Jack Drew frequently took John the 
studio Saint Gaudens) but Ethel remarked later 
years, “We went the stage because decided was 
the thing could best”. 
John and Lionel received their early education Seton 
Hall New Jersey, and was while under the guidance 
the good priests that institution that the actor’s per- 
verse and undisciplined nature first revealed itself. For 
John Barrymore was wrestler; wrestled with God, 
the fates, the world, and himself. Indeed, seems 
though spent the better part his sixty years batting 
his head against wall his own making, goaded and 
driven some devil self-destruction. 
the fullness time, his stage career was launched and 
after period moderate success comedy parts, 
find him making decision change serious drama— 
decision which ultimately gave this country its finest 
actor and greatest theatrical genius. 
The opening night Hamlet New York well-known 
history. Success followed success The Jest, Richard III, 
Peter Ibbetson, and numerous others. And yet, Barry- 


more never knew happy moment. His drinking (which 
started around the age fifteen) showed alarming in- 
crease; his debaucheries and utter wantonness drove him 
unspeakable depths. Apparently was failure 
man. And yet, was such truth? 

The thoughtful reader likely far more engrossed 
the mysterious intangibles behind the scenes than 
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the ugly facade objective fact. For one realizes that 
here another strange revelation human duality and 
perversity. see, with awful clarity, that human beings 
are magnetized upwards and dynamized downwards, and 
that there constant warfare between the horizontal 
and vertical movements the human spirit. Were Barry- 
more’s excesses the result self-exasperation and self- 
disappointment what might have been? Saint Paul 
moaned that, “The good that would, not; the evil 
would not, do”. 

Manifestly, here was man torment. some fork 
the road strayed from grace, and thereafter his 
course was steadily downward. Someone has said that 
“No horse runs down hill fast thoroughbred” and 
this respect Barrymore was blueblood. 

Four times was married, and often divorced. Even 
his art brought satisfaction. Speaking his London 
triumph Hamlet remarked, “All opening nights 
found me, when the curtain fell, empty inside the skull, 
the chest, the shoes, even. Sometimes, when Lionel 
Uncle Jack were there hold hand fill 
glass, was not unbearable, the loneliness, mean, 
otherwise proved. All remember that waited until 
the theatre had become dark and empty. Then walked 
out the stage, stood there, alone, looking toward the 
black vacuum pit and stalls, and knew what the 
Viscount Saint Alban meant when said that the poets 
had made Fame monster.” 

must said that spite the unsavory flavor 
numerous passages, much Mr. Fowler’s book hilari- 
ously funny. The Greenwich Village interludes, when 
Barrymore was his medieval mood, are expertly told 
highly entertaining fashion. So, too, are some the 
Hollywood episodes; the Great Profile never knew dull- 
ness, whatever else had endure. 

But far the most memorable passages are those dealing 
with Barrymore’s charity—a kindliness spirit that re- 
vealed itself the most unexpected circumstances, and 
which undoubtedly won for this unhappy man the grace 
final repentance. The account his unselfish gesture 
the actor John Gilbert when Barrymore himself was 
tormented beyond description glowingly told, and 
sure warm the heart any reader. 

When debts, public scorn, illness, and approaching death 
had stripped his soul bare, Barrymore returned the 
Lord Whom had always been intermittently, but 
painfully, aware. The prodigal returned late, but not too 
late for God. 
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